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THE LITERARY AND CULTURAL CRITICISM OF 
RAYMOND WILLIAMS 



Raymond Williams has exerted considerable influence on 
criticism in Britain and elsewhere, so that it is well worth-while 
to follow his ideas and their development. He directly continues 
the line of English critics formed by Eliot, Lawrence and Leavis. 
The last-mentioned of these three is the most important early 
influence; we may justly call him Williams's mentor. For, 
studying English Literature at Cambridge in the early forties, 
he began his career as a disciple of Leavis. 

It can hardly surprise that the first project upon which Wil- 
liams embarked in that period, a journal called Politics and 
Letters (1947-1948) he edited together with two others, reads 
like a pale extension of Scrutiny. The very first editorial abounds 
in typical Leavisite expressions like 'greater awareness', 'synthe- 
sis of human and material richness', 'a more complete con- 
sciousness', etc. The journal's bent became even clearer in the 
combined second and third issues, which opened with a quota- 
tion from Matthew Arnold to the effect that culture "does not 
try to teach down to the inferior classes ; it does not try to win 
them over to this or that sect of its own, with ready judgements 
and watchwords". In its first paragraph the editorial re-states 
that form of modernist aestheticism which one may call the 
Leavisite circularity: literature cannot be explained in any terms 
except those of literature. "We cannot give an answer which 
would satisfy the social scientist, because the final statement 
cannot be given in terms of science. It is a literary statement". 
Furthermore, the editorial endorses the cult of D. H. Lawrence 

3 Neohdicon XIV/2 
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in the kind of vitalistic language virtually indistinguishable from 
Leavis's own : 

We can ask — what forms of human organisation are compatible 
with our experience of literature? Among modern writers it is 
D. H. Lawrence who has most to say on this question [. . .] 
Lawrence realised in his work that deepest and innate respon- 
siveness which is life, and defined the failure in responsibility, the 
absence or destruction of purpose, which is not life. He saw that 
responsibility for life in the present cannot be abandoned while 
planning for life in the future. 1 

This double issue also contained articles on Blake and Arnold 
by the Leavisites R. C. Churchill and Wolf Mankowitz, further- 
more, very significantly, one by Leavis himself. He gives his 
blessing to the new journal. The fourth and last issue does not 
merit much attention except for an article by Orwell, which 
once again revealed the journal's aspirations and the kind of 
allegiances towards which Williams was moving. Looking back 
later, Williams recalled : 

We were all [. . .] very anxious to see what Leavis would say 
about us. Because after all he never said anything good about a 
contemporary phenomenon. Mankowitz got him to write in Politics 
and Letters. What he said, with great tact, was that we would 
succeed if we lived up to a series of objectives that amounted to a 
description of Scrutiny} 

They did not succeed, precisely for that reason. The magazine 
collapsed after these four issues because the other two editors 
abandoned Leavisism. "Collins retained most of Leavis's and 
Eliot's arguments", Williams later explained, "but was increas- 
ingly centred on Freudian and related ideas. Mankowitz, on 
the other hand, broke right away from minority cultural posi- 
tions". Only Williams stuck it out adamantly. In this period he 



1 "Editorial", Politics and Letters, Nos. 1 and 2 (1947). 

2 Politics and Letters (London: New Left Books, 1979), p. 69. This 
book is of course not identical with the early, short-lived review. 
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"wrote in nearly complete isolation", 3 perpetuating while 
modifying his master's approach and methods. An early article, 
"Literature and the Cult of Sensibility", is an attack on 
Bloomsbury revealing, as he later admitted, that "Leavis's criti- 
cism had obviously filtered through". 4 His first book: Reading 
and Criticism amounts to applied Leavisism. It uses the vocabu- 
lary associated with Leavis — 'control', 'centrality', 'life', 'orga- 
nic', 'lived experience', etc. and offers analyses of prose and verse 
passages from the approved canon: George Eliot, Conrad, 
Yeats and Lawrence. In the preface Williams openly acknowl- 
edges his debt 5 and in the text itself refers again admiringly 
to Leavis as a critic who, together with I. A. Richards, "has 
done more to develop literary criticism and analysis as an 
educational discipline than any other critic". 6 Culture and 
Society 1780-1950, the book that by all accounts launched Wil- 
liams, pays great homage to the idea of tradition, following in 
the footsteps of Eliot and Leavis, Indeed, reading this book one 
is sometimes made to feel that The Great Tradition is being 
continued with himself. He extends it, however, by new sections 
to include figures like Burke, Coleridge, Carlyle and Orwell. 
(The work also devotes a whole section to Leavis.) Williams 
attempts to resolve the differences between Eliot, Lawrence and 
Leavis, and to reconcile all three with the earlier, romantic 
critical strain. He uses 'culture', a keyword in his work gener- 
ally, in a simple, national application. It is for him the com- 
munity's whole way of life, as often defined by Eliot (thus an 
anthropological, not a sociological term). 

In the Introduction to Drama from Ibsen to Eliot (1961) Wil- 
liams once again acknowledges the Leavisite basis of his criti- 



3 Ibid., p. 76. 

4 Ibid., p. 44. 

5 Reading and Criticism (London: Frederick Muller, 1950), p. ix. 

6 Ibid., p, 30. Cf. also the article "Our Debt to Dr. Leavis", Critical 
Quarterly 3 (Autumn 1959), 245-47. 
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cism. "My criticism is [. . .] literary criticism [. . .] of the kind 
which is known in England as practical criticism". 7 

Practical Criticism began, in the work of Eliot, Richards, Leavis, 
Empson, and Murray, mainly in relation to poetry. It has since 
been developed, notably by both F. R. and Q. D. Leavis, in 
relation to the novel. [. . .] This book, in addition to its main 
objects, is intended, therefore, as a working experiment in the 
application of practical criticism methods to modern dramatic 
literature, (p. 12) 

This kind of criticism rests on "demonstrated judgments" as 
opposed to "historical and generalised impressions". This du- 
alism is, one could argue, little more than a justification for the 
convenient method of selective quoting in order to preclude 
the open discussion of historical and philosophical ideas in the 
literary and cultural process and to 'push' a predetermined 
ideology — that of 'life-affirmation', 'organic community', and 
'minority culture', as the following passage exemplifies: 

... at all times, the community which seems to matter is the 
community of sensibility [. . .] There is no such common sensi- 
bility today. The pressure of a mechanical environment has dic- 
tated mechanical ways of thought [. . .] That is why all serious 
literature, in our own period, tends to become minority literature 
(although the minority is capable of extension and in my own 
view has no social correlative). But within that minority, serious 
literature, even serious drama, is in fact possible. Mr. Eliot's 
plays are not the only evidence, (p. 27f.) 

The English Novel from Dickens to Lawrence (1970), although 
at a first glance not Leavisite, as it assigns importance to novel- 
ists outside the 'Great Tradition', is still a very Leavisite work 
in methodology and conceptual framework. Thus we hear 
again the dogma of the 'disintegration of traditional culture' 
and the concern for the so-called 'threatened minority culture'. 
Replacing James by Hardy and putting Dickens in the centre 



' Drama from Ibsen to Eliot (London: Chatto & Windus, 1961), p. 12. 
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rather than on the periphery of the 'Central English Tradition' 
does not represent a genuine break with Leavis. And the method 
chosen is still that of practical criticism. 

Perhaps the best summary of Williams's relationship to 
Leavis and to Scrutiny is his essay "Literature and Sociology - 
in Memory of Lucien Goldmann". 8 Although the essay osten- 
sibly recounts how he has moved away from Leavis, the old 
allegiance now manifests itself in the biased historical stance 
Williams adopts. According to him there was, in the thirties, 
a competition between two influential but conflicting schools of 
criticism. The Leavisites, grouped around Scrutiny, won. Wil- 
liams does not refer to a temporary outcome or an unfavourable 
balance of forces, but to a final and well-deserved victory, 
because his favoured party was "much closer to literature". 
Thus there lurks, beneath the new mask of openness to Europe, 
to Goldman, Lukacs, Sartre, Benjamin, etc., the old English, 
we might say, provincial Leavisite. 

Orwell must count as the other most powerful influence on 
Williams. There was, for him, no problem in combining them. 
A demonstration of Williams's continuing adherence to the 
approach fixed in Culture and Society is his full-length study 
of Orwell, who, as the most recent figure discussed in the 
previous book, was the best link in the chain of the Great 
Tradition. 'Englishness' is the first common factor between 
them : "He creates the sense of an England of basic ordinariness 
and decency, a 'real' England" 9 — an old cliche of Orwell crit- 
icism. Williams goes on to state that "Orwell's great influence 
since the nineteen-forties owes as much to his powerful image 
as to any other single achievement". To counter this, one must 
bear in mind that since the forties Orwell was no longer a 
provincial writer on the English theme. 

Having established Orwell's "essential Englishness", Wil- 
liams proceeds in the manner pursued in Culture and Society 
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with regard to Lawrence. He whitewashes him, smoothes over 
the sharp edges, arriving at an Orwell who is as unbelievable 
as his 'liberal-humanist' Lawrence. Thus, fpr instance, he tries 
to cover up Orwell's attacks on movements like feminism, 
pacifism and birth control in the second part of The Road to 
Wigan Pier. With regard to Animal Farm Williams adopts a 
seemingly even-handed approach which, under the guise of 
judicious balancing, strongly endorses a fable that to me as 
to many others seems weak, Williams calls the book "a work 
of simplification in both the good and the bad senses", com- 
bining "the precision of political aim" with "the search for 
simplicity and generality"; judgement of it must go beyond 
"easy exploitation" and "equally easy rejection" (p. 71). But 
whereas here Williams avoids saying whether the book is good 
or bad, whether it should be 'exploited' or 'rejected', he soon 
passes to unqualified praise exceeding that of older critics. 10 
Orwell, we are told, is able "to generate an immediate and prac- 
tical humanity" out of a "despairing base", revealing "an as- 
sured and active and laughing intelligence" manifested in 
"the penetration and exposure of the experience of defeat", 
etc. (p. 73) The final verdict (p. 74) relapses into the old Leavi- 
site vocabulary. 

Williams's discussion of 1984 is less enthusiastic, remarking 
that the novel is divided between "isolated feelings" and "a 
more liberating consciousness" (p. 74) but marred by propa- 
gandists misrepresentation and anti-humanism. But "its central 
perception" is "powerful"; as an enemy to dictatorship Orwell 
is "very close and alive", and "his vision of power politics is 
also close and convincing" (p. 76). The final chapter clearly 
shows that Williams and his group, 11 which became prominent 
in the late fifties, regarded themselves as followers of Orwell. 



10 See e.g. the 1946 reviews of the book by Edmund Wilson and North- 
rop Frye, reprinted in Jeffrey Meyers, ed., George Orwell: The Critical 
Heritage (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1975). 

11 E.g. figures like Richard Hoggart and E. P. Thompson. 
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They thought that Orwell, particularly in The Road to Wigan 
Pier, "unlike other socialists, understood English life — its 
pace, its tolerance, its distrust of abstractions and of any theory 
pushed to extremes" (p. 84). We may interpret this as indicating 
that so-called radicals of the fifties like Williams sided with 
Orwell in his attacks on the radicals of the thirties. The last 
pages of the book are filled with an apotheosis of Orwell: 
"We are never likely to reach time when we can do without his 
frankness, his energy, his willingness to join in" (p. 94). 

On the surface it may appear as if after his book on Orwell, 
Williams's work took a new direction. In the seventies, so the 
usual argument runs, 12 he opened out to Continental thought 
and came under its influence. As the title of a late essay pro- 
claims, he went from Lea vis to Goldmann. 13 Modern drama no 
longer stops with Eliot but extends to Brecht, 14 and there are 
more and more essays on writers like Timpanaro, Goldmann, 
Bahro, Solzhenitsyn. And in the series of interviews given at the 
end of that decade, Williams, implying a critique of his early 
Leavisism, openly repudiated what might be called his Culture 
and Society phase. 15 He stressed that in the forties and fifties 
he was "exceptionally isolated" and had to find his own way 
before becoming aware of Lukacs and Brecht, still later Althus- 
ser, Sartre, Benjamin and Gramsci. One must add, however, 
that this isolation was neither absolute nor a sign of unqualified 
independence; Leavis, as we have seen, remained for long his 
guiding light. 

It is The Country and The City (1973) which more genuinely 
represents a new conceptual beginning. Part of its purpose seems 
to be to repudiate the idealization of pre-industrial society as 
practised by Eliot and Leavis. And the book's methodology 

12 Constantly alleged in the pages of the New Left Review. 

13 "Literature and Sociology — in Memory of Lucien Goldmann", 
New Left Review 67 (1971). The title "From Leavis to Goldmann" on 
the cover was supplied by the editors. 

14 Drama from Ibsen to Brecht (London: Chatto & Windus, 1971). 
13 Cf. Politics and Letters (London: New Left Books, 1979). 
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departs from the 'close reading' of Practical Criticism, regarding 
literature from a distance now, and against a concrete histori- 
cal background. And this work remains the one in which Wil- 
liams more sharply than anywhere else confronts his Eliotesque 
and Leavisite past. The book is a major advance for yet another 
reason : alone among his substantial works it refers to African 
and Asian writers like Kemal, Narayan and Achebe, thus 
showing that Williams has become cognizant of the existence 
of literatures and cultures outside Europe. 



